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Historia D. Johannis Fausti des Zauberers nach der Wolfen- 
biltteler hmidschrift nebst dem nachweis eines teils ihrer 
quellen lieransgegeben von Gnstav Mtlchsack. Julius Zwis- 
sler : Wolfenbiittel, 1892.^ Pp. cccxciv, 124. 

Another Faust-book, older and more archaic than the Frankfort 
print of 1587, differing from the latter mainly in matters of form, yet 
enough to have an independent value of its own in questions of 
textual criticism, and yielding some significant criteria as to the 
character of the original. And, together with this precious find of 
his, the learned hbrarian of Wolfenbiittel presents us with an investi- 
gation into the origin and the purpose of the Faust-book. His 
discovery of its sources, and his minute discussion of the cultural 
and religious basis of its composition, overthrow our time-honored 
opinions concerning a Faust-legend, and place the Faust-story in a 
new light. 

Milchsack found the new manuscript text in his Wolfenbuttel 
library some eight years ago ; the printing seems to have begun 
soon after, but continued research, rewarded by new results, caused 
the publication to be deferred from year to year. The book shows 
the marks of this application of the nonum prematur in annum — - 
and also of its extension to the imprimatur : it is over-rich in con- 
tents, but the arrangement of the matter, and the development of 
the arguments, have been somewhat disturbed by the fact that new 
sources were found when the chapters into which the material would 
have properly belonged were already in type. This feature, while 
certainly undesirable, has yet helped to give the work a certain 
refreshing spontaneousness : we are not, as it were, reading a well- 
planned traveller's guide, but are accompanying a scholarly explorer 
upon a successful expedition. 

The direction in which the new exploration should proceed had 
been indicated years ago by the work of another pathfinder. Erich 
Schmidt had, in 1883, in his study, ' Faust und das XVIte Jahrhundert, 
Goethe-Jahrbuch III,' pointed out the curious fact that, in the wisdom 
to which, upon his request, Faust is treated by the devil, our Faust- 
book in no way represents the knowledge of the sixteenth century, 
but is entirely behind its own times. Milchsack, therefore, started 
out to look for the sources of the author's information in the hterature 
of the fifteenth century ; we shall see immediately with what result. 

1 Appeared in 1897. 
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His treatise consists of two main parts, one on the sources of the 
Faust-book, the other on its character and tendency, each preceded 
by a brief historical sketch of the views that have been held by other 
scholars ; and variegated, indeed, are the pictures our author has to 
draw, for on both subjects almost every possible theory has been 
advanced. One point, however, was generally conceded, namely, 
that the narrative of the Faust-book was in the main the precipitate 
of popular stories, or even of a more or less well defined Faust- 
legend. How could it be otherwise? Real history, of course, this 
ghost story could not represent ; and when, during the last ten years, 
through a continuous accumulation of historical evidence,' the life of 
the real Dr. Faustus came to be known more and more accurately, 
it appeared that the author of the book cared little even for well- 
authenticated details ; his tale did not agree with the facts at all. 
Where, then, did he gather his material? It was found by Ellinger, 
Szamatolski, Bauer, and others, that in some details he had followed 
earlier or contemporary works of the sixteenth century ; but this 
only served to illustrate more clearly his own literary helplessness, his 
lack of imagination and creative power. The shapelessness of his 
report showed him to be a clumsy compiler rather than an author. 
The subject-matter, on the other hand, revealed an austere grandeur 
and a profound suggestiveness which made it at once, and for cen- 
turies to come, one of the most fascinating and fruitful literary topics. 
Surely this story could not have been invented by this writer ; the 
subject must be older than the man ; it must be the product of a 
nation's strivings, the German legend, the Magus-saga of the sixteenth 
century. And how did this legend, or legendary material, come to 
be? Was it, directly or indirectly, the reflex of older legends? or 
was it an original German creation, an outgrowth of the religious 
struggles of the Reformation ? And, if so, was it the voice of Lutheran 
or of Catholic tendencies? And to what extent did the renascence 
of classical ideals, and the new-born spirit of freedom in scientific 
research, enter into the formation of the legend? No agreement 
could be reached as to these questions ; but that the mysterious 
Faust-legend existed, and that it was the chief source of the Faust- 
book, nobody doubted. Now, however, Milchsack shows that a 
large portion of the book, practically the whole report on Faust's 

1 Now gathered and presented with admirable lucidity by G. Witkowski, ' Der 
historische Faust,' in the Deutsche Zeitschrift fur GescMchisiuissenschaft, Neue 
Folge, T, pp. 298-350. 
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travels, as well as several other passages, have been copied next to 
verbatim from Schedel's Buck der Chronicken, a cosmogonic and 
historical treatise which first appeared in 1493. 

The discovery of this and other, minor sources reduces the extent 
of a possible legendary influence considerably. But what is especially 
important from the point of view of literary criticism, Milchsack 
further shows that the author of the Faust-bool< has carefully studied 
Milichius' Zauberieufel, first edition, 1503, a popular and, for its 
time, liberal work on the various kinds of witchcraft. It is in ac- 
cordance with Milichius' opinions that he has modeled his own 
magician. Dr. Faustus, selecting and ascribing to his hero such 
adventures as Milichius himself relates, or as, according to him, might 
be expected of a nigromant. 

Evidently, in the light of this discovery, the character of our writer 
changes : he remains a clumsy story-teller ; he compiles his material 
from various sources, adding but little of his own invention ; but 
what he gives is not a naive, indiscriminate repetition of popular 
Faust-stories. It is according to certain general dsmonological 
theories — older than Faust or a possible Faust-legend — that he 
admits, modifies, or rejects his material, regardless of what he might 
have heard or read about Faust. We must remember here that the 
behef in witchcraft was still universal in his time ; there was nothing 
unique in an agreement with the devil ; in fact, few men of any 
prominence escaped the suspicion of some mysterious connections ; ' 
raw material for his story, therefore, readily presented itself to our 
writer. But was there a specific Faust-legend worthy of that name, 
and how far, then, may it have influenced the Faust-book? 

These questions are still debatable. Milchsack, while not denying 
the possible existence of legendary material, is inclined to consider 
the Faust-legend a myth, and he looks at the whole Faust-book as the 
work of an individual author, which, like every literary product, will 
be best understood when judged from the point of view of its milieu 
and main purpose. Here, to be sure, the old question would seem 
to open again : What was this purpose? Milchsack, supported by the 
mass of material discovered by himself, has done a great deal towards 
clearing up the problem ; and, though we may not accept some of 
his conclusions, it is sure that in the main his results will stand. 

' Cp. Witkowski, I.e., and, concerning Cornelius Agrippa, especially Anton 
Reichl, ' Goethe's Faust und Agrippa von Nettesheim,' in Euphorion, Bd. IV, 
pp. 287-301. 
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He considers the Faust-book as thoroughly Lutheran, but from the 
chief previous exponents of this view he differs in that he considers 
the epical part — the plot of the story itself with its various happenings 
and incidents — mainly as a sort of framework prepared by the writer 
for the purpose of bringing out more clearly, as its real message, the 
idea that the devil's teaching is Catholic teaching. The disputations, 
then, between Faust and his ghost, those chapters which the unsus- 
pecting reader, and, indeed, nearly all critics,' have hitherto consid- 
ered as mere bywork, a mystifying jungle of popular superstitions, 
suddenly appear to be of the greatest importance. What Mephisto 
tells Faust about the fall of Lucifer and his angels, about the grada- 
tions in his hierarchy, is more than the Bible teaches; it is un-Luth- 
eran. Catholic church-tradition. And especially Mephisto's endeavor 
to keep Faust in a state of gloomy hopelessness, because his repen- 
tance comes too late and cannot be satisfactory, is, as Milchsack 
says, the Catholic doctrine of penitence and contrition, as against 
Luther's teaching of faith in the divine mercy, of trusting return to 
God. And, in order to make the reader understand at the outset 
that all the devihsh talk is really Catholic fallacy, he presents the 
devil as a monk, and introduces rather clumsily the motive of mar- 
riage, so that Mephisto may have a special opportunity of emphasiz- 
ing his monkish aversion to it. 

Just what the anonymous author's own position with regard to cer- 
tain religious questions is, does not seem to appear with certainty. In 
the main, he strictly adheres to Luther's own teachings, as Milchsack 
shows by a large number of quotations from Luther's works ; but 
there seems to be a mild touch of Melanchthonian synergism about 
him, while on the other hand he appears to be a believer in predes- 
tination, a motive which, in a modified form, Marlowe also has 
introduced into his tragedy, where the idea that Stipendiinn peccati 
mors est ; si pecasse negamus fallimus et nulla est in nobis Veritas 
is one of those that lead up to Faust's contract with Mephostophilis. 
Within the limits of Protestantism, the anonymous author of the 
Faust-book seems to make allowance for differences of opinion ; a 

1 About the only one who took these chapters seriously was Erich Schmidt, 
cp. above, p. 375, and especially his last study on the subject : ' Faust und 
Luther,' in Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. VVissensch., Philos.-histor. KL, 
Bd. 25, Berlin, 1896, pp. 567-591. In this pamphlet, which appeared a few 
months before Milchsack's book was published, Erich Schmidt shows that the 
author of the Volksbuch shares Luther's views on reason, ambition, conscience, 
repentance, the right way of treating the devil, and similar topics. 
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passage in his preface indicates that he belonged to a minority. 
Among the more incidental results of Milchsack's investigations, we 
may mention that the influence of the Simon Magus legend upon 
the Faust-book is estabhshed beyond a doubt, and with it also the 
provenance of the Helena episode is ascertained. It is, after all, the 
Helen of Tyre, the paramour of Simon Magus, that originally sug- 
gested the introduction of Helena into the Faust-book, not Helen 
of Troy, although the latter, of course, finally served as prototype. 

From what has been said so far, it will have become apparent that 
Milchsack's work furnishes us with a new and solid basis for the study 
of the Faust-book. A number of important questions are treated 
exhaustively and definitely ; a number of others suggest themselves 
or appear in a different light. If the Faust-book was so thoroughly 
anti-CathoUc, so especially planned to serve the Lutheran interests, 
why was it then such a complete failure as a polemical tract? It 
never received the indorsement of its party ; for years it remained 
practically unknown. When, in 1587, it was printed, it was given 
out as a Christian warning against the dangers of witchcraft ; soon 
it was unmercifully scored by a Lutheran of high standing ; in order 
to be made into an organ of Lutheran partisanship, it had to be com- 
pletely remodeled ; in fact, the original purpose of this campaign 
document was not recognized until three centuries later. The fact is, 
we must be careful not to misunderstand the nature of the Lutheran 
elements of the Faust-book. 

They are not exactly incidental ; the devil is not ' confessionslos,' 
as some critics have said ; this appears clearly from Milchsack's dis- 
coveries. Moreover, in the sixteenth century there was no such 
thing as a non-sectarian, simply Christian treatment of any subject 
that was at all connected with religion. People are either Lutheran 
or Catholic ; the fierce struggle is general, and the whole literature 
rings with its echo ; it is either anti-Catholic or anti-Lutheran. 

From this point of view the Faust-book must be judged. If it is 
Lutheran, it is not incidentally but thoroughly so. Its devil, far 
from being non-sectarian, is entirely Lutheran ; he appears in the 
shape and garb of a monk ; he indorses the institution of celibacy 
as a monkish scheme for the promotion of immorality, and, as Milch- 
sack shows, he preaches Catholicism to Faust throughout. But does 
all this prove that the whole story was written for the purpose of 
exposing CathoUc heresy ? Certainly not. It is a story of witchcraft 
told by a Lutheran minister in the spirit of his creed and time ; it 
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is therefore naturally Lutheran, but it is not primarily planned for 
polemical purposes. The religious war-tracts of the sixteenth cen- 
tury speak a different language ; they strike right from the shoulder ; 
it does not take * a subtle disputant on creeds ' to understand what 
they are aiming at. As compared with them, our Faust-book is a 
tame affair ; strong as its invectives may seem to us, they were trite 
at the time of the hottest combat. But we must go further than 
that : if the Faust-book could claim but little merit as a campaign 
document, it might, on account of its meekness and involved clumsi- 
ness, have been ignored by the party at large, while a few would 
surely have referred to it as a well-meant effort. Instead, nobody 
has a word of recognition for it ; and Lercheimer severely censures 
it on account of its contents. Milchsack insists that he simply dis- 
approves of the printing of the book, but that would be all the more 
significant : the book is not fit for publicity ; it is dangerous. The 
author has transferred Faust and his scandalous doings to Wittenberg,' 
the city of Luther, against historical truth, as Lercheimer says, against 
all considerations of tact, as he implies. Much has been written 
about this feature of the Faust-book. Erich Schmidt, in his Faust 
unci Luther, says, — and Witkowski agrees with him, — that the two 
years which the historical Faust spent in Wittenberg, together with 
the general concentration of rehgious interests about Wittenberg, 
sufficiently accounts for it. Again, Scherer and others have seen in 
it one of the points of analogy, by which the profound and pious 
legend makes Faust appear as a counterpart of Luther. This view is 
unhistorical. Whatever resemblance there may be between Faust 
and Luther in the Faust-book, it certainly is not the product of 
Lutheran tradition. Popular legends do not celebrate their heroes 
by picturing caricatures of the same. Nor could the author of the 
Faust-book think of wilfully inviting any comparisons between Dr. 
Martinus and the wretch whose ruin he describes. He wrote for 
the people, whose reverence for Luther must not be shocked, and 
whose intellect must not be deceived into mistaking similarity for 
likeness. But without in the least thinking of Luther himself, our 

' How did the form Wertenberg get into Marlowe's text, when otherwise he 
follows the version of our Volksbuch? 

Now is he born, his parents base of stock, 
In Germany, within a town called Rhodes; 
Of riper years to Wertenberg he went, 
Whereas his kinsmen chiefly brought him up. 
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author may well have considered Wittenberg the proper place for 
his 'young student,' because the latter, to be misled by the demon 
monk, must of course be originally a Lutheran. 

This is quite apparent from the Faust-book, even if we cannot go, 
with Milchsack, so far as to admit the allegorical character and 
polemical purpose of the whole story. To any Lutheran clergyman 
writing, for the edification of his flock, a story of temptation and 
ruin, a Catholic would hardly have seemed a fit object for the devil's 
special effort, being, as he was, at the outset, ensnared by fatal here- 
sies. Hence Wittenberg, the Lutheran university, the home of the 
young theologian. It was, however, decidedly a diplomatic blunder 
which our good minister made there. That such awful things could 
happen to a l)right young student at Wittenberg was liable to throw 
an unfavorable light upon the influence of life there, and the char- 
acter and strength of the academic teaching. Moreover, to the 
enemy, Wittenberg, as well as Faust's desire to get married, could 
easily suggest some odious comparisons indeed. Luther's marriage 
with the former nun was considered by Catholics no sacred union ; 
it was of the same nature as Faust's execrable connection with 
Helena. These considerations lead me to believe that our author 
did not invent and introduce, on his own responsibility, this double- 
edged Wittenberg motive, but that he, rather inadvertently, accepted 
it from elsewhere. His source is as yet unknown. If it was popular 
tradition, it was certainly not circulating among the friends of Witten- 
berg ; it was anti-Lutheran. 

How fiir we may, after Milchsack's discoveries, believe in the 
existence and influence of popular Faust-traditions is still, as we said 
above, a matter of speculation. The anecdotes added later to the 
novel, and those recently discovered by W. Meyer, were perhaps 
partly elicited by the Faust-book itself. Milchsack is inclined to 
think the same even of some of the epistolary and other historical 
reports concerning Faust. There is, however, no reason for suspect- 
ing the spontaneousness of any of them. These references to his 
adventurous career, as they have come to light lately, have taught us 
more and more to recognize in him the charlatan, to be sure, but 
one of enormous selfreliance and courage. It is quite plausible, 
then, that a man like him might soon become a favorite object of 
popular stories. But it is also sure that no well-defined Faust-legend 
could develop in the few years between Faust's life and the date of 
the original Faust-book, especially when the latter, as we shall see 
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below, was apparently a good deal older than either of the two 
versions extant. Besides, no popular legend is so variegated in its 
details as the story of the Faust-book, and yet at the same time 
limited to one version of such details. Popular traditions vary from 
place to place, containing here, there, and elsewhere, other elements, 
and they adapt themselves in religious and general significance to 
the people who tell them. 

If there were Lutheran there surely were also Catholic Faust-tradi- 
tions, and it is quite plausible to assume that some of the latter, such 
as the Wittenberg motive and perhaps even the desire of the theolo- 
gian to get married, slipped into the report of our author, who, in his 
Lutheran single-mindedness, easily interpreted and modified them in 
his own way without noticing the direction in which they were origi- 
nally pointed. 

Concerning the text of the Wolfenbiittel (W.) MS. and its rela- 
tive value in questions of textual criticism, the editor says but little. 
He conducts his investigation on the basis of W., indicating thereby 
that it represents a better version than the Frankfort print of 
1587 (S.), and he also shows in one or two instances why the 
latter deviates from the original in the arrangement of the subject- 
matter. A minute study of the whole Faust-book material would 
probably lead to better results now than could be gotten so far when 
it all seemed to depend upon the one Frankfort text. For the pas- 
sages which have been copied from Schedel, and the other sources 
discovered by Milchsack, we have now a solid basis of comparison. 
From an examination of the same it appears that while, on the whole, 
W. has the better text, there are also a large number of passages 
which S. has better preserved, showing that neither of the two is a 
copy of the other, but that both, independently of each other, go 
back to some older manuscript (X.). And the latter cannot have 
been the original, because it apparently contained several deviations 
from the author's sources, some of which cannot be accounted for as 
being due to his own ignorance or carelessness. We cannot here 
offer all the material that would prove this, but a few illustrations 
may be given. In chapter 26 of S., Braune's edition, p. 59, it reads : 
' Item, viel Seulen, Steigbogen, etc., welches alles zu erzehlen zu lang 
were.' W. has here Schwibogen ; the common source of the two 
may have had steigbogen or some other entirely senseless form, which 
both found it necessary to change. Schedel, however, from whom the 
passage was copied, has sigpogen, and the author of the Volksbuch could 
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not misunderstand this form, because Schedel says explicitly : ' vnder 
den etvven die Romischen Keyset nach irer iiberwindung der feind in 
die Stat Rom mit friiden gefurt warden' (Milchsack, p. xxxi). On 
the other hand, the learned editor of the Frankfort print would not 
have substituted his Steigbogen if he had seen the correct form in his 
original. Some other scribe or scribes must therefore have had 
something to do with this passage. Similarly, in the description of 
Venice both W. and S. read Kaufmattnschaft, while the original read 
Kaufmannschatz. Such and many other considerations make it sure 
that the text must have passed through the hands of several scribes, 
and this indicates that the original was written considerably earlier 
than either of the two versions extant. 

The editor calls our attention to an interesting passage in W. ; 
Faust promises, in his contract, that he will be Mephisto's 'wann ich 
des, so jch von jm beger, gemiegsam gesettiget bin, vnnd Vierund- 
zwaintzig jar verlauffen, geendt vnnd kommen sein.' Milchsack 
compares, in a footnote, Goethe's ' Kannst die mich mit Genuss 
betrtigen.' Is there really any connection between the two passages? 
I believe not; the wann of the Volksbuch is not conditional, but 
purely temporal. No reference to any such condition is made any- 
where else in the book ; the contract was a matter of sale and 

purchase, not a wager. ^ ,, ^^ 

GusTAF E. Karsten. 

University of Indiana. 



Ernst Zupitza, Die germaniscken Gutturale. {Schriften zur 
germaniscken Philologie herausgegeben von Max Roediger, 
achtes Heft.) Berlin, Weidmannsche Buchhandlung 1896. 
262 S. gr. 8°. 

Das vorliegende Ruch, das sich durch Sorgfalt und Grijndlichkeit 
in der Sammlung des Materials und durch eine fiir einfe Erstlings- 
arbeit ungewohnliche Weite der Kenntnisse auszeichnet, verfolgt die 
Aufgabe die Vertretungsformen der aus der indogermanischen Ur- 
sprache iiberkommenen Gutturalreihen in den germanischen Sprachen 
darzulegen, sucht also auf ihrem Gebiete dasselbe zu leisten, was im 
Jahre 1885 Bersu mit seiner Schrift : die Guttiiralen und ihre Ver- 
bindung mit v im Lateinischen fur diese Sprache unternommen hatte. 
Freilich haben sich Ausgangspunkt und Ziel einer derartigen Unter- 



